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. , Paris, Auguſt, 1796. 

_ . As ec is 1255 eb ny ſoftened by apology, 
_ I ſhall offer you no apology for this letter. The 

eeuventfut crifis, to which your double politics have 

| conducted the affairs of yoaar country, e an in- 
veſtigation uncramped by ceremony. 

There was à time when the fame of America, r mo- 
ral and political, ſtood fair and high in the world. 
The luſtre of her revolution extended itſelf to every 
individual, and to be a citizen of America, gave a 
title to reſpect in Europe. Neither meanneſs nor 
=”. ingratitude had then mingled in the compoſition of 
ber character. Her reſiſtance to the attempted ty- 
By ranny of England left. her unfuſpected of the one, and 


| 3 8 TS 15 ber open,zcknowledgipent of the aid ſhe received from 
—_ || _46France precluded all ſuſpicion of the other. The bay 
. litics of Waſhington had not then appeared. | 
. t the time 1 left America (April 1787) this con 


3 tinental Convention, that formed the federal conſti. 
« tution, was an the point of meeting. Since that 
1 . 5 5 time pew ſchemes of politics, and new diſtinctions of 
parties have ariſen. The term Autiſederaliſi has bee 
TINS applied to all thoſe who combated the defect 
ER --  _ of that conſtitution, or oppoſed the meaſures g 
=:  __- your adminiſtration. It was only to the abſolute 1 * 
__ 90 of eſtabliſhing ſome federal authority, extend 1 
— -. ing equally over all the States, that an inſtrument 
> * inconfiſtent as the preſent federal conſtitution ohn 
+ _rained,a ſuffrage. 1 would have voted for 1 Ie 
had I been in America, or even for a worſe, wFathe 
__ . chan, have had n none; ee it contained: theme 
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of e 
people, by which it was tobe eſtabliſned. It is al“ 
| "ways. better policy to leave removeable errors-to ex- = wn 
poſe. themſelves, than to hazard too much in een 1 
ing agaiuſt them . 1 OE. r 
5 I have introduced theſe o forvations: not. ods to = 
DO mark the general difference between Antifederalilt. _ 
I and Xaticonſlieationalife, but to preclude the effect, 
| and. even the application, of the former of theſe terms 
1795. to myſelf. I declare myſelf oppoſed to ſeveral mat- 
ology, ters in the conſtitution, particularly to the manner 
ö The in which What is called the executive is formed, and 
have] to. the long duration of the ſenate; and if I live to 
an in- return to America, I will uſe all my endeavours to 
I have them altered. I alſo declare mylelf'oppoſed'ts , 
, mo- almoſt the whole of your adminiſtration; for I know _ =. 
world. it to have been deceitful, if not perfidious, as I:ſhalt' i 
every ſhow in the courſe of this letter. But as to, the poiut "= 
gave af of confolidating the States into a federal gFernmenty,. _ 
's nor] it fo happens, that the propoſition for that purpoſe „ 
ion of came originally from myſelf. I prop oſed it in a let- 5 1 1 
ed ty - ter to chancellor Livin gftor 1 in the Carib g of the year 5 - f 
e, and. 1582, whilft that gentleman was miniſter for Wat: aa 7 * = 
from affairs. The five per cent, duty recommended by. 
he po- congreſs had then fallen, through having been r 1 


> 


5 ed by ſome of the States, altered by others, rejected : = | 
e con- by Rhode Iſland, and repealed by Virginia, af der _ 2 
conſti/ had been conſented to. The propoſal in the He * _ 
e that allude to, was to get over the whole diffieulty at once, 1 _ 
ons of by annexing a continental legiſlative body to G 5 of 
5-beenfj greſs; for in order to have any law of the Union - 


defects 


res 9 


niform, *the caſe-could only be, that'either Congreſs, 1 
as it then ſtood, muſt frame the law, and the States 9 36 
ſeverally adopt it without alteration, or, the States == 
„ mult ele& a continental legiſlature for that purpoſe. = 
*Cheneellor Livingſton, Robert Morris, Governor 3 . 
M. 0 Fris, and myſelf, had a meeting at the houſe of ß 38 1 
4 bert Morris on the ſubject of that letter. Tee, 1 
was no 2e 1 1 on th „ 5 5 3 2 "i Ko 
| 1 . 2 6 . 1 3 
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what | 3s e Aa mean. and ſegvile Tubs hs 4 


manner of bringing the propoſition forward. For my 


own part, as | conſidered it as a remedy in reſerve, 
that could be applied at any time, when the States 


Jau themſelves wrong enough to be put right (which 


. did not appear to be the caſe at that time), I did not 
ſee the propriety of urging it precipitately, and de- 
clined being the publiſher of it myſelf. After this 
account of a fact, the leaders of your party will 
have the hardineſs to apply to me the term 


bh of Antifederaliſt. But I can go to a date and a fact 


beyond this, for the propoſition for electing a conti- 


nental convention. Io form the continental go vern- 


ment is one of the ſubjects Frented of i in the amph- 
let Common Senſe. 

Having thus cleared away a little of the rubbiſh 
that might otherwiſe have lain in my way, I return 
to the point of time at which the preſent federal con- 
Kitution and your adminiſtration began. Tt was ve-- 
ry well ſaid by an anonymous writer in Philadelphia, 


about a year before that period, that ?h:rteen faves 


and neer a hoop will not make a barrel ;” and as any 


- Eind of hooping the barrel, however defectively ex- 


Z 3 would be better than none, it was ſcarcely 


8 but that conſiderable advantages muſt arife 
mom the federal hooping of the States. It was with 
pleaſure that every ſincere friend to America beheld, 
as the natural effect of union, her riſing proſperity; 
and it was with grief they ſaw that proſperity. 
mixed, even in the bloſſom, with the germe of 
corruption. Monopolies of every kind marked your 
adminiſtration almoſt in the moment of its com- 
mencement. The lands obtained by the revolution 
were laviſhed upon partizans; the intereſt of the dif- 


banded foldier was ſold to the ſpeculator z- injuſtice.» . 


was ated under the pretence of faith; and the chief 
of the army became the patron of the fraud. From 
fuch a beginning what elſe could be expected, than 
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: Hu the inſults of one nation; ireachery and. ingratl- = 


0 „ 2 


tude to another. 5 . 


<5 #77, 38G A touſand Mord Able: for n 
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Some vices make cheir 3 With tuch "af ien 


did appearance, that we fearcely know to what clafs 
of moral diſtinctions they belong. - 


virtues corrupted than vices originally. But mean- 


neſs and ingratitude have nothin equivocal i in their | 


character. There is not a trait in them that renders 
them doubtful. They are fo origi! ally vice, that 
they are generated in the dung of other vices, and 
crawl into exiſtence with the filth upon their back. 
The fugitives have found protection in you, and the 
levee-room is their place of: rendexvous: 2 75 

As the federal conftitution is a copy, though not 
quite ſo baſe as the original, of the form of the Brisa 


tiſh government, an imitation of its vices was natu- 


rally to be expected. 80 intimate is the connection 
between form and prattice, that to adopt the one, 1s 
to invite the other. 


Soon after the federal conſtitution arrived in Eng: 


land, I received a letter from a female literary Me the 
reſpondent (a native of New-York) very well mixed 15 10 
with friendſhip, ſentiment, and politics. In my an- 


ſwer to that letter, 1 permitted myſelf to ramble into 


the wilderneſs of imagination, and to anticipate: nit” . 
might hereaftec be the condition of America. | 
no idea that the picture I then drew was realizing ſo 


fait, and till leſs that Mr. Waſhington was hurrying 
it on. As the extract I allude to is congenial wut 


the ſubje& I am upon, I here tranſcribe „ 
Fou touch me on a very tender point, when you 3 

40 ſay, that my friends 0n-your fide the water cannot ve 
i reconciled to the idea of my ubandowng America even 
« for my nativ. England. They are right. I bad ra- 
„ther ſee my horſe Button cating the grafs of Bor- 26 
deb own or Morriſſanis, than ee all the N 


1 ſho of Europe. ©: FAB b Teepe 1 
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They are rather T 


Imitation is naturally progreſ- : 
ſive, and is rapidly ſo in matters that are vicious. 2 
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ky 1 Geo ut, e in less, FEEL IR may be 


«© what England now is. Ihe innocence of her cha- 


© racter, that won the hearts of all nations in her fa- 


« your, may ſound like a romance, and her inimi- 
e table virtue as if it had never been. The ruins of 
that liberty, which thouſands bled to obtain, may 
6 juſt furniſh materials for a village tale, or extort a 
e figh from ruſtic ſenſibility; ; whillt the faſhionable 
% of that day, enveloped in diſſipation, ſhall deride 


the principle, and deny the fact. | 
When we contemplate the fall of empires, at 


the extinctions of the nations of the ancient world, 
*© we ſee but little more to excite our regret than the 
„ mouldering ruins, of pompous palaces, magnificent 
+ monuments, lofty-pyramids and walls and towers 
of the moſt coſtly workmanthip : 
pire of America ſhall fall, the ſubje& for contem- 
5 plative ſorrow will be infinitely greater than crum- 


bling braſs or marble can inſpire, It will not then 
be ſaid, Here ſtood a temple of vaſt antiquity, here 


e roſe a Babel of inviſible height, or there a palace 


„ of ſumptuous extravagance; but, Here, ah! pain- 
ul thought! the nobleſt work of human wiſdom, 
1-4 the grandeſt ſcene of human glory, the fair cauſe 

of freedom, roſe and fell: Read this, and then alk 


if] forget America!“ 
Impreſſed, as I was, with apprehenfions of this 


LEA IJ had America conftantly in my mand in all the 
publications I afterwards made. The Firſt, and, ſtill 
more, the ſecond Part of the Rights of Man, bear 


tevident marks of this watchfulneſs; and the Differ- 


tation on Firſt Principles of Government goes more 
directly to the point than either of the former. yy 


now paſs on to other ſubjects. 
It will be ſuppoſed by e into whoſe hands this 
flerrer may fall, that I have ſome perſona] reſentment. 


| againſt vou: 1 will therefore ſettle has Point befare 
I ꝓroceed further. ff. 

If I have any 1 you mull acknowledge 
=. that bare not _ BROS. in e ah nee 


„ 


but when the em- 


. this 


ment 
efare 
ledge 
ither 


weld it be now Gerke (for whar are private re- 


2 John has ſaid, that, as Mr. Waſhington had -o chi 


counted upon ſome finecure for himſelf, and a pro- 


3 


ſentments to the public) if the ciuſe of it did not u- 
nite itſelf as well with your public as with your pri- 
vate character, and with the motives of your politi- 
cal conduct. 1 | 

The part I acted in the American revolution is 
well known. [I ſhall not here repeat it. I know al- 
ſo, that, had it not been for the aid received from 
France, in men, money, and ſhips, your cold and un- 
military conduct (as I ſhall how in the courſe of this 
letter) would in all probability have loſt America; 
at leaſt ſhe would not have been the independent na- 
tion ſhe now is. You ſlept away your time in the 
field, till the finances of the country were completely 
exhauſted, and you have but little ſhare in the glory 
of the Gag) event. I1t is time, Sir, to 8887 the un- 
diſguiſed language of hiſtorical truth. 

Elevated to the chair of the prefidency, you defi 5 
ed the merit of every thing to yourſelf; and the na- 
tural ingratitude of your conſtitution began to appear. 
You commenced your preſident's career by encourag- 
ing and ſwallowing the groſſeſt adulation; and you 
travelled America from one end to the other, to put 
yourſelf in the way of receiving it. You have as 
many addreſſes in your cheſt as James the Second 
As to what were your views, for if you are not great 
enough to have ambition, you are little eneugh to 
have vanity, they cannot be directly inferred from 
expreſſions of your own ; but the PATTIE of your 
politics have divulged the ſecret.” ; 

John Adams has ſaid, (aud John it is Exod was 
always a ſpeller after places and offices, and never 
thought his little ſervices were highly enough 3 


the preſidency ſhould be made hereditary in the fa- 
mily of Lun Waſhington. John might then have 


viſion for his deſcendants. He did not go ſo far ass 
to ſay 5 55 that the eee e ſhould he here- 


2 


— 


left that to ſt and ps the Hats that one good turn 
deſetr ves another“ 

John Adams is one of thoſe men whe" never con- 
templated the origin of government, or comprehend. 
ed any thing of firſt principles. If he had, he might 
dave ſeen, that the right to ſet up and eſtabliſh here. 
ditary government never did, and never can, exiſt 


of the nature of een becauſe it is an attempt to 


time, and of all ſucceeding generations.” It is of a 
degree beyond common treaſon ; it is a fin againſt 
nature, The equal rights of generations is a right 
_ fixed in the nature of things. It belongs to the ſon 
_ . —_— when of age, as it belonged to the father before him. 
vg John Adams would himſelf deny the right that any 
former deceaſed generation could have to decree au- 
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ver his children, and yet he aſſumes the pretended 


ignorance is his befl excuſe. 

Jehn Jay has ſaid, (and this John was always the 
ſycophant of every thing in power, from Mr. Girard 
in America, to Grenville in England) John Jay has 
Kid, that the fenate ſhould have been appointed for 
life. He would then have been ſure of never want- 
ing a lucrative appointment for himſelf, and have 
had no fears about impeachment. Thefe are the dif- 
guiſed traitors that call themſelves federaliſts T. 
Could | have known to what degree of corruption 
and perfidy the adminiſtrative part of the government 
of America had deſcended, I could have been at no 


ington towards me during my impriſonment in the 
en. There are caſes in which ſilence is a 


ſecretary of Mr. Jay was preſent when it was told to me- 


Hive that N yarns when he chooſes to call for it. 


. in ther family of 15 Adams. He W 


in any generation at any time whatever 3 that it is 


take away the rights of all the minors living at that 


thoritatively a ſucceſſion of governors over him or o- 


right, treaſonable as it is, of acting it himſelf. His | 


loſs to have underſtood the e of Mr. Wasn 


Two perſons, to whom John Adams ſaid this, told me of it. The 
+ If Mr. Jay defires to know on what authority J ſay this, & will 


ff My — 


t. The 
1 will 


i 8 eg 


ER my "Ef 9 2 


0 language. 1 will here explain the ae of that 
impriſonment, and · rèturn to Mr. Waſhington after- 
o 

In the courſe of that rage, terror, and ſuſpicion; 
which the brutal letter of the Duke of 'Brunſwiek 
firſt ſtarted into exiſtence in France, it happened, that 
almoſt every man who was oppoſed to violence, orwho' 
was not violent himſelf, became ſuſpected. I had 
conſtantly been oppoſed to every thing which was of 
the nature, or of the appearance of violence; but as 
J had always done it in a manner that mewed it to bo 
à principle founded in my heart, and nat a political 
mancenvre, it precluded the preteneę of accufing me. 
I was reached however under another pretence. 

A decree was paſſed to impriſon all perſons born 
in England; but as I was a member of the Con ven- 
tion, and had been complamented with the honorary 
ſtyle of citizen of France, as Mr. Waſhington and 
ſome other Americans have been, this decree fell 
ſhort of reaching me. A motion was afterwards 
made and carried, ſupported. chiefly by Burdon de 
POiſe, for expelling foreigners from the Convention. 
My expulfion being thus effected, the two committees; 
of public ſafety and of general ſurety, of. which Ro- 
berſpierre was the dictator, put me in arreſtation un- 


der the former decree for impriſoning perſoss born & 


in England. Having thus ſhown under what pre- 
tence the impriſonment was effected, I come to ſpeak 
of ſuch parts of the caſe as apply between me and Mr. 
Waſhington, either as preſident, or as an individual. 

I have always conſidered that a foreigner, ſuch as 
I was in fact, with reſpe& to France, might be a 
member of a Convention for framing a conſtitution, 
without affectin g his right of citizenſhip, in the coun- 


Ltry to which he belongs, but not a member of a go- 


yernment after a conſtitution is formed; and I have 
unfformly acted upon this diſtinction. To be a men- 
ber of a government requires a perſon being in alle- 
aue to e n and to the country locally. 
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But a conſtitution; big a ie of Pegel l and 1 
of action, and which after it is formed, is to be re- 
ferred to the people for their approbation or rejection, 
does not require allegiance in the perſons forming and 
propoſing it; and beſides this, it is only to the thing 
after it is formed and eſtabliſhed, and to the country 
after its governmental character is fixed by the adop- 
tion of a conſtitution, that allegiance can be given. 
No oath of allegiance or of citizenſhip was required 
of the members who compoſed the Convention: there 

was nothing exiſting in form to ſwear allegiance to. 

If any ſuch condition had been required, I conld not, 
as a citizen of America in fact, though citizen of 
France by compliment, have accepted a ſeat in the 

Convention. 

As my citizenſhip in America was not lad or 
BY Hotioithied? by any thing I had done in Europe (on 

_ the. contrary, it ought to have been conſidered as 

|  -irengthened, for it was the American principle of 
government that I was endeavouring to ſpread in Eu- 
rope, ) and as it is the duty of every government to 

charge itſelf with the care of any of its citizens who 

may happen to fall under an arbitrary perſecution 

abroad, and this is alſo one of the reaſons for which - 
5 ambaſſadors or miniſters are appointed, it was the 
duty of the executive department in America, to have 
made, at leaſt, ſome inquiries. about me, as ſoen as 
it heard of my impriſonment. But if this had not 
been the caſe, that government owed it to me on eve- 
ry ground and principle of honour and gratitude. Mr. 
Waſhington owed it me on every ſcore of private ac- 

quaintance, I will not now ſay friendſhip; for it has 
ſome time been known by thoſe who know him, that 
he has no friendſhips, that he is incapable of forming 
any; he can ſerve or deſert a man, or a cauſe, with 
conſtitutional indifference; and it is this cold herma- 
phrodite faculty that impoſes itſelf upon the world, 
and was credited for a While by enemies, as by friends, 
for prudence, moderation, and impartiality. | 
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Seon after 1 was put in arreſtation, and e 


at in the Luxembourg, the Americans who were 
then in Paris, went in a body to the bar of the Con- 
vention to reclaim me. They were anſwered by the 
then preſident, Vadier, who has fince abſcorided, that 
1 was born in England, and, it was fignified to them, 
by ſome of the committee of general ſurety, to whom 
they were referred (I have been told it was Billaud 


Varennes,) that their reclaimation of me was only 


the act of ibdividuals, without any e from. 
.the American government. | 


_. 


A few days after this, all communication boot 


perſons impriſoned and any perſon without the pri- 
ſon was cut off by an order of the police. I neither 
Jaw nor heard from any body for fix months, and the 
only hope that remained to me was, that a new mi- 


niſter would arrive from America to ſuperſede Mor- 


ris, and that he would he authoriſed to inquire into 


the cauſe of my impriſonment; but even this ho; 


in the ſtate to which matters were daily ee . 
was too remote to have any*confſolatory effect, and I 
_ contented myſelf with the thought that I might be 
remembered when it would be 700 late. There is, 
perhaps, no condition from which a man conſcious 
of his own uprightneſs cannot derive conſolation; for 


it is in itſelf a conſolation for him to find, that he 


.can bear that condition with calnmeſs and fortitude. 


From about the middle of March (1794) to the 
fall of Roberſpierre, July 29 (gth of Thermidor,) 
the ſtate of things in the priſons was a continual 
ſcene of horror. No man could count upon life for 


FE: twenty-four hours. To ſuch a pitch of rage and ſuſ- 


icion were Roberſpierre and his committee arrived, 


that it ſeemed as if they feared to leave a man alive. 
Scarcelx a night paſſed in which ten, twenty, thirty, 


forty, fifty, or more, were not taken out of priſon, 
carried before a pretended tribunal in the morni 


and gullotined before night. One hundred and ſixty- 


Aine were taken out of the e in one night, 


h. 


OE: > 2 


1 


in tlie moth ad: ang om Basare $29 A of ? 
them gullotined. A liff of two hundred more, 4 
cording to the report in the priſon, was preparing a 
few days before Roberſpierre fell. In this lift T have 
good reafon to believe I was included. A memoran- 
dum in the hand-writing of Roberſpierre was after- 
wards produced in the Convention, by the commit- 
tee to whom the papers of 8 were refer- : 
red, in theſe words | 
« Demander que Tho- Demand: that Tho- 
& mas Paine ſoit decrete © mas Paine be decreed 
« d' accuſation pour I in- * of accuſation for the in- 
e teretdePAmerique, au- tereft of America, as 
e tant que dg la France.” © well as of France.“ 
Il had then been impriſoned ſeven months, and the | 
 * filence of the executive part of the government of || 
4 America (Mr. Waſhington) upon the caſe, and upon 
every thing reſpecting me, was explanation enough 
to Roberſpierre that he might proceed to extremities. 
A violent fever which had nearly terminated my - 
a exiſtence was, 1 believe, the circumſtance. that pre- 
r 5 ſerved it. I was not in a condition to be removed, 
or to know of what was paſſing, or of what had paſ- 
tea, for more than a month. It makes a blank in 
my remembrance of life. The firſt thing I was in- 
formed of was the fall of Roberſpierre. | 
About a week after this, Mr. Monro arrived to 
ſuperſede Governor Morris, and as ſoon as I was 
35 5 write a note legible enough to be read, I 
. a Way to convey one to him by means of the 5 
man who lighted the lamps in the priſon; and whoſe F 
unabated friendſhip to me, from whom he had never 8 
received any ſervice, and with difficulty accepted any q 
e ee puts the character of Mr. Waſhington, 11 
10 ſhame; 5 178 By 
In a few days I received ns from Mr. Mon- YE 
5 a conveyed to me in a note from an ieren : 
7. 9 with aſſurance of his friendſhip, and ex- Þ] 
1? 3 . 5 I 25 POS a deſire chat I would 12 the caſe In his hands. | s 
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nothing further, I wrote to a friend who was ther in = | 
Patris, a citizen of Philadelphia, requeſting. him to 
inform me what was the true ſituation of things wit ' 


Ls = 
5 reſpect to me. T was ſure thiit ſomething. was the , __ 


matter, I began to have hard thoughts of Mr. Waſh- 
N I" but I was unwilling to encourage them. _— 

In about ten days I received an anſwer to my let- __ 
ter, in which the writer ſays, Mr. Monroe has i 
4 told me that he has no orders (meaning. from the _ ©. = 

4 Prefident, Mr. Waſhington) reſpecting vou, but 
that he (Mr. Monroe e) will do every thing. in his 
power to liberate you; but, from what I. learn 
from the Americans lately arrived in Paris, vou Ih Fe =_— 

of | „ are not conſidered, either by the American geen; 1 
5 ment or by individuals, as an American citizen?! ,*} 
u I was now at no loſs to underſtand Mr. Waſbing. =_ 
5 ton and his newfangled faction, and that their policy - _ © 
was filently to leave me to fall in France. They were 
2 "| ruſhing as faſt as they could venture, without awa-. _  <o 
4 EKening the jealouſy of America into all the vices ang = 
* corruptions of the Britiſh . government; and it wes N 1 
TT no more conſiſtent with the policy of Mr. Waſhing- ; + 
W ton, and thoſe who immediately ſurrounded him  - 
than it was with that of Roberſpierre or of Pitt, that — 
I chould ſurvive. They have, however, miſſed the „ 
mark, and the reaction i is upon themſel'ũke. 

1 Upon the receipt of the letter juſt alluded to, I ſent. _ 
7 a memorial to Mr. Monroe, which the reader will .- = 
the find in the appendix, and I received from him-the 7 1 | 
following anſwer. It is dated the 18th of Septem='" _ ' +. 
ber, but did not come to hand till about the 1 th of - = f 
m I Oftober. I was then falling into a relapſe, the wWea⸗ Ry „ 
| ther was becoming. damp and cold, fuel was not to > 
I be had, and the abſceſs in my fide, the conſequence = 
- of thoſe things, and of the want, of air and 188 3 7 
was beginnin g to form, and has continued innova = .. 
Tc ple ever T Ane Bore follows Mr. Monroe 8 lefter, , ä 


* 
* 
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'DEAR SIR, „„ 5 : 

„„ Paris, September 18, 17904. 

I was favoured, foon after my arrival here, with 
ſeveral letters from you, and more latterly with one 
in the charaQer of memorial upon the ſubje& of your 
confinement ; and ſhould have anſwered them at tlie 
times they were reſpectively written, had I not con- 
_ cluded, you would have calculated with certainty up- 
on the deep intereſt I take in your welfare, and the 
pleaſure with which I ſhall embrace every opportu- 
nity in my power to ſerve you. I ſhould ſtill pur- 
ſue the ſame courſe, and for reaſons which muſt ob- 
viouſly occur, if I did not find that you are diſquiet- 
ed with apprehenſions upon intereſting points, and 
which juſtice to you and our country equally forbid 
you ſhould entertain, You mention that you have 
been informed you are not conſidered as an Ameri- 
can citizen by the Americans, and that you have 
likewiſe heard that I had no inſtructions reſpecting 
you by the government. I doubt not the perſon 
who gave you the information meant well, but I ſuſ- 
pect he did not even convey accurately his own ideas 
on the firſt point: for I preſume the moſt he could 
ſay is, that you had likewiſe become a French Citi- 
Zen, and which by no means deprived you of being 
an American one. Even this however may be doubt- 
ed, I mean the acquiſition of eitizenſhip in France, 
and J confeſs you have ſaid much to ſhow that it has 
not been made. I really ſuſpe& that this was all 
that the gentleman who wrote you, and thoſe Ame- 
.ricans he heard ſpeak upon the ſubject, meant. It 
becomes my duty however to declare to you, that I 
conſider you as an American citizen, and that you 
are confidered univerſally in that character by the- 
people of America, As ſuch you are entitled to m 
Attention; and ſo far as it can be given conſiſtently 
with thoſe obligations which are mutual between e- 
very government and even a tranſient paſſenger, you 
hall receive it | | 


T ͤ . ²˙ I ERAS Te 


4 5 — 


any diſquietude. 


. . 3 
The Congreſs have never decided upon the ſubje& 
of citizenſhip in a manner to regard the preſent caſe. 
By being with us through the revolution, you are of 
our country as abſolutely as if you had born there, 
and you are no more of England than every native 
American is. This is the true doctrine in the pre- 
ſent caſe, ſo far as it becomes complicated with any 
other conſideration. I have mentioned it to make 
you eaſy upon the only point which could give you 


It is neceſſary for me to tell you how much all 
your countrymen, I ſpeak of the great miſs of the 
people, are intereſted in your welfare? They have 
not forgotten the hiſtory of their own revolution, 
and the difficult fcenes through which they paſſed; 


nor do they review its ſeveral ſtages without reviv- 


ing in their boſoms a due ſenſibility of the merits of 
thoſe who ſerved them in that great and arduous con- 


flict. The crime of ingratitude has not yet ſtained, | 


and I truſt. never will ſtain, our national character. 


You are confidered by them as not only having ren- 


dered important ſervices in our own revolution, but. 
as being, on a, more extenſive ſcale, the friend of. 
human rights, and a diſtinguiſhed and able advocate 
in favour of public liberty. To the welfare of Tho- 
mas Paine the Americans are not, nor can they be, 
indifferent, | | 


Oft the ſenſe which the Preſident has always enter- 


tained of your merits, and of his friendly diſpoſition 


towards you, you are too well aſſured to require any 


declaration of it from me. That 1 forward his wiſh-. 
es in ſeeking your ſafety is what I well know, and 


this will form an additional obligation on me to per- 


form what I ſhould otherwiſe conſider as a duty. 
You are, in my opinion, at preſent menaced by no 


kind of danger. To liberate you will be the object 


of my endeavoors, and as ſoon as poſſible. But you 
muſt, until that event ſhall be accompliſhed, bear 


Four ſituation with patience and fortitude; you will 
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Ikewite: have the 0e to recellett; that L am Oe Rb i 
here upon a difficult theatre “, many important ob- 


comes me in purſuit of thoſe, to regulate my con- 
duct in reſpect to each, as to the manner and the 


accompliſh the whole. 
ally your friend, | | FARES Moxkoz. 


The part in Mr. Monroe's letter in which he ſpeaks 


. from the priſons were numerous; from twenty to 


American government ſpoken of in very unqualified 
terms of reproach ; not only by thoſèe who ſtill re- 


= "* and by perſons who had acceſs to the prifom From 


2 ſonment. Ws 5 


* 


6 ES... jects to attend to, and with few. to conſult. It be- 


3 | time, as will, in my judgment, be beſt calculated to 


3 With grent eſteem and reſpect confider me perſon- 


=o of the Prefident (Mr. Waſhington) is put in ſoft lan- 
2 | guage. Mr. Monroe knew what Mr. Waſhington 
. had ſaid formerly, and he was willing to keep that 
in view. But the fact is, not only that Mr. Waſh- 
« ington had given no orders to Mr. Monroe; as the 
= letter ſtated : but he did not ſo much as fay to him, 
= inquire if Mr. Paine be dead or alive, in priſon or 
8 out. or ſee if there be any aſſiſtance we can give him. 
Fu While theſe matters were paſling, the liberations 


forty in the courſe of almoſt every twenty-four hours. 
The continuance of my impriſonment after a new mi- 
miſter had arrived immediately, from America, which 
was now more than two months, was a matter ſo 
. obviouſly ſtrange, that I found the character of the 


- mained in priſon, but by thoſe who were liberated, 


without. Under theſe circnmſtances I wrote again 

: to Mr. Monroe, and found occaſion to ſay, among 
other things, It will not add to the popularity of 
Mr. Wathington to have it believed in America, 8 
it is believed here, that he connives at my impri- Ie 


WE. This 1 vreſums: alludes to the en. ie i which he 9 e 
1 conduct of Governor Morris had occafioned, and which, T well 
ey £ know, had created ſuſpicions of the ſincerity of Mr. Waſhington. Do's 


— 


reer rr 


"Tim )- 


| The £73 ſo far as it reſpected Mr. Mos was, 
that having to get over the difficulties which the 
ſtrange conduct of Governor Morris had thrown in 


the way of a ſucceſſor, and having no authority from f 

255 the American government to ſneak officially upon a- : 
. ny thing relating to me, he found himſelf obliged to 1 
| proceed by unofficial means with individual members; ul 
1 for though Roberſpierre was overthrown, the Ro- 1 
_ berſpierrian members of the Committee of Public * 


| Safety {till remained in conſiderable force, and Hack _— 
they found out that Mr. Monroe had no official au- 1 
thority upon the caſe, they would have paid little or 34 


\ Ino regard to his reclamation of me. In the mean 

RY time my health was ſuffering exceedingly, the dreary 

ap proſpect of winter was coming on, and impriſonment 4 

e Was ſtill a thing of danger. After the Roberſpier- 

5 rian members of the committee were removed by the _ 

r expiration of their time of ſerving, Mr. Monroe re- ; 

1 claimed me, and I was liberated the 4th of Novem- 3 

3 || ber. Mr. Monroe arrived in Paris the beginning of 425 

0 Auguſt before. All that period of my impriſon- = 

. ment, at leaſt, I owe not to Roberſpierre, but to his 

"hg colleague in projects, George Waſhington. Imme- __ 

hk i diately upon my. liberation Mr. Monroe invited me, FY 

ry to his houſe, where. I remained more than a year BY - 

e and a half; and I ſpeak of his aid and his friendſhip,. * : 

d as an open-hearted man will always do i in ſuch . 1 

2 with reſpect and gratitude. . - = 

d, || - Soon after my liberation the Convention paſſed an. hs 3 

m unanimous. vote to invite me to return to my ſeat a- * 

in || mong them. The times were ſtill unſettled and dan- = 1 

g | gerous, as well from without as within, for the ca- -- 

of. lition was unbroken, and the conſtitution not ſettle d. EY 

bo I choſe, however, to accept the invitation; for as ! + i 

ij. | undertake nothing but what I believe to be right, 1 1 
|| abandon nothing that I undertake; and I was willing i 

Ip alſo to ſhow,- that, as I was not of a caſt of mind to i | 

__ 


5 be deterred by proſpects or retroſpects of danger, ſo : 
W neither were my prineiples to be weakened by miſ-,- 1 
N or perverted. by ws ee B: 3 5 3 : 
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ig! now 6080 more abroad in Ms ETD 1 Fe 


gan to find that J was not the only one who had con- 


ceived an unfavourable opinion of Mr. Waſhington ; 
it was evident that his character was on the decline 
as well among Americans, as among foreigners of 


different nations. From being the chief of the go- 


vernment, he had made himſelf the chief of a party; 
and his integrity was queſtioned, for his politics had 
a doubtful appearance. The miſſion of Mr. Jay to 


London, notwithſtanding there was an American mi- 


niſter there already, had then taken place, and was 


beginning to be talked of. It appeared to others, as 


it did to me, to be enveloped in myſtery, which eve- 


"IF day ſerved either to increaſe or to explain into 5 


matter of ſuſpicion. 


In the year 1590, or about abar- tiwe, Mr. Waſn- 


ington, as preſident, had ſellt governor Morris to 
London, as his ſecret agent, to have ſome communi- 


cation with the Britiſh Miniſtry. To cover the a- 


gency of Morris it was given out, I know not hy 
whom, that he went as an agent from Robert Mor- 
ris, to borrow money in Europe, and the report was 


permitted to paſs uncoutradicted. The event of Mor- 


ris's negoeiation was, that Mr. Hammond was ſent 
miniſter from England to America, Pinkney from A- 
merica to England, and himſelf miniſter to France. 
If while Morris was miniſter in France he was not 


an emiſſary of the Britiſh miniſtry, and the coaleſced 
powers, he gave ſtrong reaſon to fuſpe& him of it. 
No one who ſaw his conduct, and heard his conver- 


fation, could doubt his being in their intereſt; 


and had he not got off at the time he did, after his 
recall, he would have been in arreſtation. Some let- 
ters of his had fallen into the hands of the Commit 
tee of Public Safety. and i inquiry was EO after 


Him. 


A great buſtie has Wat made by Mr. Waſhington, 
about the conduct of Genet in America, whilſt that 
of his own 3 Morris, in W was N | 
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more © reprevichatlle, If Genet was Wen or raſh, 
he was not treacherous ; ; but Morris was all three... 


| He was the enemy of the French revolution in every 
ſtage of it. But notwithſtanding this conduct on the 


part of Morris, and the known profligacy of his cha- 


racter, Mr. Waſhington in a letter he wrote to bim 


at the time of recalling him, on the complaint and 
requeſt of the Committee of Public Safety, aflures 
him, that though he had complied with that requeſt, 
he ſtill retained the ſame eſteem and friendſhip for 
him as before. This letter Morris was fooliſh e- 
nough to tell of; and, as his own character and con- 
duct were notorious, the telling of it could have but 
one effect, which was that of implicating the charac- 
ter of the writer. Morris {till loiters in Europe, 
chiefly in England; and Mr. Waſhingtan is ſtill in 
correſpondence with him. Mr. Waſhington ought: 
therefore to expect, eſpecially ſince his- conduct in 
the affair of Jay's treaty, that France muſt conſider 
Morris and Waſhington as men of the ſame deſcrip- 
tion. The chief difference, however, betwen the two - 


18, (for in politics there is. none) that the one is pro- 


fligate enough to profeſs an indifference about moral 


principles, and the other is prudent enough to con- 
ceal the want of them. : 


About three months after I was at liberty, the *. 


ficial note of Jay to Grenville, on the ſubject of the 


capture of American veſſels by the Eritiſh cruiſers, 
appeared i in the American papers that arrived at Pa- 


ſis. Every thing was of a piece every thing was 
mean. The ſame: kind of character went to all cir- 


umſtances public or private. Diſguſted at this na- 
10nal degradation, as well as at the particular con- 


Huct of Mr. Waſhington to me, I wrote to him (Mr. 


aſhington) on the twenty-ſecond. of February, 1795, 
nder cover to the then ſecretary of ſtate (Mr. Ran- 
lolph,) and entruſted the letter to Mr. Letombe, 
ho was appointed French conſul to Philadelphia, 

nd was on the PORE of taking his departure. YER, 


recall it, which he ſuppoſed might be done, as he 


I agreed to do ſo, and it was returned by Mr. Le- 
tombe under cover to Mr. Monroe. The letter will 
however now reach Mr. Waſhington publicly + in the 
courſe of this work.. 

About the month of September following, I bad s a 


time before, which occaſioned me to haſten the work 


| 
4 
1 
* Reaſon. When I had finiſhed that work, I beſtowed 
another letter on Mr. Waſhington, which I ſent un- 
7 * der cover to Mr. Franklin Bache of Fan 
4 
b 
i 
4 


The letter was as follows: FE” 8 


N GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


- PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


a f : Paris, 1 20, 1995: 


| f withdrew it, and the letter is till by me. I was the 


have applied to you for - ſuch. parts of your official 
letters (and your private ones, if you had choſen to 


cauſe, as you might very well conclude - that I had 
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'A ee Mr. Dewinde had failed? 1 aol OE | 
letter.to Mr. Monroe; and as I was: N in his houſe, 
I ſhowed it to him. He expreſſed a-wiſh that I would 


had learned that Mr. Letombe, had not then ſailed. _ 


ſevere relapſe, which gave occaſion to the report of 
my death. I ha felt it coming. on a conſiderable. 


1 had then on hand, The Second Part of the Age of | 


I nad written, you. a letter by Mr. Letombe, 
French conſul, but at the Tequeſt of Mr. Monroe, L 


more eaſily prevailed upon to do this, as it was then 
my intention te have returned to America the latter. 
end of the preſent year (1795) ; but the illneſs I now. 
ſuffer prevents me. In caſe 1. had come, -I ſhould 


give them) as contained any inſtructions or directions 
either to Mr. Monroe, or Mr. Morris, or to any o- 
ther perſon, reſpecting me; for after you were in- 
formed of my impriſonment in France, it was incum- 
bent on you to have made ſome inquiry into the 


not the e of e you of f it. 1 7 


TS 
L. 2 
e 


oe 8 * . » 7 . 0 1 3 5 * 
hs n 1 n r 8 
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be | cot BA 1 WER your: e upon this ſubje& on any 
other ground. than as connivance at my impriſon- 
| ment ; and this is the manner it is underſtood here, 
he and will be ünderſtood in America, unleſs you can 
ed. give me authority for contradicting it. 1 therefore 
e PN vrite you this letter, to propoſe to you to ſend me 
copies of any letters you have written, that I may 
the remove this ſuſpicion. In the preface to the ſecond 
P part of the Ave of Rea/on, I have given a memoran- 
da dum from the rand writing of Roberſpierre, in which . .< 
t of I he propoſed a decree of accuſation againſt me, for the _ {| = 
ble ¶ iatereſti of America as welt as of France.“ He could  Þ} lt 
ork have no cauſe for putting America in the caſe, but 
e of by interpreting the filence of the American governs 
wed ment into connivance and conſent. I was impriſoned: 
un- Jon the ground of being born in England; and your 
hia. ¶ſilence in not inquiring the cauſe of that impriſonment, 
and reclaiming me againſt it, was tacitly giving me 
up. I ought not to have fuſpected you of treachery; 
„but whether I recover from the illneſs I now ſuffer, 
+ For not, 1 ſhall continue to think you treacherous, till 
Pou give me eadſe to think otherwiſe. I am ſure 
95: [you would have found yourſelf more at your eaſe, 
nbe, Ihad you a&ed by me as you ought; for whether your FE 
xe, L Ideſertion of me was intended to gratify Engliſh go- 
3 the INvernment, or to let me fall into deſtruction in France 
that you might exclaim the louder againſt the French 
zolution; or whether you hoped by my extin&ion 
now to meet with leſs oppoſition in mounting up the A- 
zould. Fmerican government; either of theſe will involve you . | 
ficial. Jin reproach you will not eaſily ſhake off, _ <7 
en to R PAYNE. 
tions i Here Aileen the letter above alluded 16, which had 
ny o- fſÞcen withdrawn. 


e in- 9 'TO GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


” 
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5 1 _ PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. _ > 
4 d ; IR, Paris, Feb. 22, 17935. 
ha As it is always painful to reproach thoſe one 


can rould TOO” to 1 it is not without fome difficul- Y 
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ty that I have taken the reſolitbion to write to von. 


The danger to which I have been expoſed cannot 


Hfve been unknown to you, and the guarded filence 
you. have obſerved upon that circumſtance is what I 


ought not to have expected from you, either as a 
friend or as preſident of the United States. 
You knew enongh of my character to be afared, 
that I could not have deſerved impriſonment in 
France; aud without knowing any thing more than 
this, you had ſufficient ground to have taken ſome 


intereſt for my ſafety; Every motive ariſing from 


recollection ought to have ſuggeſted to you the con- 
ſiſtency of ſuch a meaſure. But I cannot find that 
you. have ſo much as directed any inquiry to be made 


whether 1 was in priſon or in liberty, dead or alive; 
what the cauſe of that impriſonment was, or whether 
there was any ſervice or aſſiſtance you could render. 
Is this what I ovgit to have expected from America, 


after the part I have acted towards her? or will it 
redound to her honour or to yours that I tell the ſto- 
ry ? 1. do not heſitate to ſay that you have not ſerved 


America with more fidelity, or greater zeal, or more 


diſintereſtedneſs, than myſelf, and perhaps not with 


better effect. After the revolution of America had 


been eſtablihed, you reſted at home to partake its 


advantages, and I ventured into new ſcenes of diffi- 


culty to extend the principles which that revolution 
had produced. In the progreſs of events, you be- 


held yourſelf a preſident i in America, and me a pri- 


ſoner in France; you folded your arms, forgot your 


friend, and became ſilent. | 
As every thing I have been doing in Europe v was 
connected with my wiſhes for the proſperity of Ame- 
rica, I ought to be the more ſurpriſed at this conduct 


on the part of her government. It leaves me but one 


mode of explanation, which is, that every thing ig no? 
as it ought to be among you, and that the preſence of 
a man who might diſapprove, and who had oredit e- 
an with the See to be heard and believed, 
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«be by the Britiſh government, and at the ſame 
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f 23 "7 
was not wiſhed FO 


This was the operating motive 


with the deſpotic faction that impriſoned me in France 
(though the pretence was that I was a foreigner), 
and thoſe that have been filent and inactive towards 


me in America, appear to me to have acted from 
the ſame motive. It 1 is e for me to diſcover 
any other. 


After the part I have taken in the ee of 
America, it is natural that I feel intereſted in what. 
ever relates to her character and proſperity. Though 
Jam not on the ſpot to fee what is immediately a&t- 


ing there, I fee ſome part of what ſhe is acting in 
Europe. For your own ſake, ag well as for that of 
America, I was both ſurpriſed and concerned at the 
appointment of Governor Morris, to be miniſter to 
France. His conduct has proved that the opinion I 
had formed of that appointment was well founded. I 
wrote that opinion to Mr. Jefferſon at the time, and 


1 was frank enough to ſay the ſame thing to Morris, 


that it was an unfortunate appointment. His prating 
inſignificant pompoſity rendered him at once offenfi ve, 


ſuſpected, and ridiculous; and his total neglect of all 


bulineſs had ſo difguſted the Americans; 
propoſed drawing up a proteſt againſt bim. 
ried his neglect to ſuch an extreme, that it was ne- 


that they 


ceſſary to inform him of it; and I aſked him one day 
if he did not feel himſelf aſhamed to take the money of 


the country and do nothing for it; but Morris is fo 
fond of profit and voluptudufneſs, that he cares no- 
thing about character. 


cipitated the two countries into a rupture, and i in this 
caſe hated Mematically, as America is and eve ill 
e 
ſuſpeQed by France, the commerce of America would 
have fallen a prey to bot. 


If the inconſiſtent conduct of Morris expoſed the 


intereſt of America to ſome hazard in France, the 


puſillanimous conduct of Mr. Jay. in England, has 
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Had he not been removed at 
the time he was, I think his conduct would have pre- 
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rendered che Ae N + eee in 
Europe. Ts it poſfible that any man, Who has con- 
tributed to the independence of America, and to free 
her from the tyranny and injuſtice-of the Britiſh go- 
vernment, can read without ſhame and indignatron 
.the note of Jay to Grenville. It is a ſatire upon the 
declaration of independence, and an encouragement 
to the Britiſh. goverument to treat America with con- 
tempt. At tbe time this miniſter of petitions was 
acting this miſerable part, he had every means in his 
hands to enable him to have done his buſineſs as he 
ought. The ſucceſs or failure of his miſſion de pend- 
ed upon the ſucceſs or failure of the French arms. 
Had France failed, Mr. Jay might have put his hum- 
ble petition in his pocket, and gone home. The caſe |} + 
happened to be otherwiſe, and he has ſacrificed the 
- honour, and perhaps the advantage of it, by turning! 
petitioner. I take it for granted, that he was tent} | 
over to demand indemnification for the cap: ured pro- þf - 
perty; and, in this caſe, if he thought he wanted a pre- 
amble to his demand, he might have ſaid, © that though || 4 
the government of England might ſuppoſe itſelf un- 
der the neceſſity of ſeizing American property bound j 
4 to France, yet that ſuppoſed. neceſſity could not 
« preclude indemnification to the proprietors, who, | 1 
acting under the authority of their own govern- i 
„ ment, were not accountable to any other.” But 1 
Mr. Jay ſets out with an implied recognition of the t 
right of the Britiſh government to ſeize and condemn. g 
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for he enters his complaint againſt the rregular ity of 
the ſeizures, and the condemnation, as if they were 
: reprehenſible only by not being conformable to the 
terms of the proclamation under which they were 
ſeized. Inſtead of being the envoy of a government, 
he goes over like a lawyer to demand a new trial. IId 
can hardly help thinking but thar Grenville wrote r. 
that note himſelf, and Jay ſigned it; for the ſtyle of-c: 
it is domeſtic: and not Ri Ae The term Bie Ma- ec 
= uſed without uy CIS Ob N m 
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1 Ma- 
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this ſinking of the demand into a petition was a jug- 


gle between Grenville and Jay to cover the indemni- 
fieation, I think it will end in another juggle, that of 
never paying the money; and be made uſe of after- 


wards to preclude the right of demanding it: for Mr. 
Jay has virtually diſowned the right by appealing to 


the magnammity of his majeſty againſt the capturers. F 


He has made this magnanimous majeſty the umpire 


in the caſe, and the government of the United States | 


muſt abide by the decifion. If, Sir, I turn ſome part 


of this buſineſs into ridicule, it is to avoid the un- bo” 
pleaſant ſenſation of ſerious indignation, | = 
Among. other things which I confeſs I do not un- 


derſtand is your proclamation ef neutrality. This 


has always appeared to me as an aſſumption on the 


part of the executive. But paſſing this over as a diſ- 
putable caſe, and conſidering it only as political, the 


cenſequence has been that of ſuſtaining the loſſes of 
war, without the balance of repriſals. When the pro- 
ſeſſion of neutrality on łhe part of America, was an- 
ſwered by hoſtilities on the part of Britain, the ob- 
ject and intention of that neutrality exiſted no longer; 
and to maintain it after this, was not only to encou- . 
rage further inſults and depredations, but was an in- 


formal breach of neutrality towards France, . paſ- 
lively contributing to the aid of her en That 
the government of England confidered the Awwetioun 
government as pufillanimous, is evident from the i in- 


creaſing! inſolence of the conduct of the former to- 


wards the latter, till the affair of general Wayne. 
She then ſaw that it might be poſſible to kick a 80— 
vernment into ſome degree of ſpirit. So far as che 
proclamation of neutrality was intended to prevent W;./ 


ddiſſolute ſpirit af privateering in America under fo. *. 


reign colours, it was undonbtedly laudable, but to 
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continue it as a government neutrality, after the 

commerce of America was made war upon, was ſub- 

miſſion and not een, 1 have heard ſo _— 2 
.C £ 


. 


abbut this thing tea: neutrality; that I ont? 135 
if the ungenerous and diſhonourable filence (for 1 
muſt call it ſuch). that has been obſerved by your: 
part of the government towards me, during my im- 
Prilptunbst, has not in Home emen plea Tone that. 
policy... FEE 

\ Though, 1 n written you this letters you. «nds 
not to ſuppoſe it has been an agreeable undertaking: 
to me. On:the.contrary, I aſſure you, it has coſt 
me ſome diſquietude. I am ſorry you have given 

me cauſe to do it, for as I have always remembered 
your former friendſhip with pleaſure, 1 ſuffer a Joſs 
8 vonn depriving me of that {eptiment<' EE cant 

' TROMAS; Pak. 3 
75 Rp this Me was not e ag in very good; tem 

per, is very evident; but it was juſt ſach a letter as 
his conduct appeared to me to merit, aud every thi ning 
, on his part face, has ſerved to confirm that opinion. 
Had I wanted a commentary on his filence, with re- 
ſpect to my impriſqnment:in France, ſome of his fac- 
tion have furniſhed me with it. What I here allude 
to is a publication in a Philadelphia paper, copied af- 
terwards into a New Vork paper, both under the 
patronage; of the, Waſhington faction, in which the 
Weiter, till ſuppoſing me in priſon in France, wen- 
lers at my lengthy reſpite from the ſcaffold. And 
is; marks bis politics further by ſaying, „It appears, 

* moreover, that the people of England did nat re- 
4 ih his (Thomas Paine's) opinion quite ſo well as 
4 he expected; and that for one of his laſt pieces, as 
« deſtructive to the peace and happineſs of their 
« country (meaning, J ſuppoſe; the Rights e Man,) 
«4 they threatened aur knight=errant with ſuch fert- 


«© ous, vengeance, that, to avoid a trip to Botany Bay, 
66 he fled. over to Franco, as a leſs dangerous voyage“ 
I am not refuting or contradictiug the fal hood of 5 
this publication, for it is ſufficiently Notorious ;; hei- 
ther am I cenſuriug the writer; on the contrary, 1 


Bim for the e he has mee 
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ens of the principles of the Waſhington faction. 
Inſiguifleant, however, as the piece is, it was capa- 


8 


'ble of having ſome ill effects, had it arrived in France 


during my impriſonment, and in the time of Roberſ- 


pierre; and J am not uncharitable in ſuppoſing, that 55 


this was one of the intentibns of the writer“. 5 
1 have now done with Mr. Waſhington on the ſcore 
It would have been far more a- 
greeable to me, had his conduct been ſuch as not to 
have merited theſe reprbaches. E rrors or caprices 


of the temper can be pardoned and forgotten; but a 


cold deliberate crime of the heart, ſuch as Mr. Wa- 
ſhington is capable of acting, is not to be waſhed a- 


r now proceed to other matter. 


After Jay's note to Grenville arrived in Paris 95 
America, the character of every thing that was to 
follow might be eaſily foreſeen; and it was upon this 
anticipation that my letter of February the twenty 
The event has proved that 1 
was not miſtaken, Yau that it has been much worſe 


| wan expected. 


It would naturally occur to Mr: Wathington that 


| he ſecreſy of Jay's: miſſion to England, where there 


was already an American miniſter, could not but 
create ſome ſuſpicion in the French government, ef- 
pecially as the conduct of Morris had been notorious, | 
and the ORC, of My. Waſhin gon with ene, was 
known. 5 

The charakter which Mr. Woalkdingrol 1 attempt- 
ed to act in the world, is a ſort of non- deſcribable, ca- 
meleon- coloured thing, called Priidence. It is in 
many caſes a ſubſtitute for principle, and is ſo nearly 
allied to hypoeriſy, that it eafily ſlides into it, His 
genius for prudence furniſhed him in this inſtance 


with an e that ſer red ot is the natural and TH 


» 1 3 not who the writer of the piece is, but ſotnie late Ma 
ricans ſay it is Phineas Bond; an American refugee, and now a h. 
tiſh conſul; and that he writes under the fi; nature of N 8 ; 
or Peter TOTO: or ſome ſuch ſignature. 
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French government as à confidential matter (Mr. 
- Waſhington ſhould recollect that I was a member of 
wp the Convention, and had the means of knowing what 
TX J here ſtate ;) he caufed it, I ſay, to be announced, 
and that for the purpoſe of preventing any uneaſineſs 
to France on the ſcore ef Mr. Jay's miſſion to Eng- 
land, that the object of that miſſion, and Mr. Jay's 
authority, were reſtricted to the demanding of the 
ſurrender of the weſtern poſts, and indemnification 
=_ for the cargoes captured in American veſſels. Mr. 
_ Waſhington knows that this was untrue: and know- | . 
_ ing this, he had good reaſon to himſelf, for refuſing | 
n to furniſh the Houte of Repreſentatives with copies 
—_ | of the inſtructions given to Jay, as he might ſuſpee, 
178 among other things, that he ſhould alſo be called up- 
_ on for copies of inſtructions given to other miniſters, 
1 and that in the contradiction of inſt ructions his want 
of integrity would be detected. Mr. Waſhington may 
—_ now, perhaps, learn, when it is too late to be of any 
= uſe to him, that a man will paſs better through the 
_ world with a thoufand-open errors upon his back, 
_ _ than in being detected in one fly falſhood. When one 
—_ is detected, a thouſand are ſuſpecte. 
_  -: The firſt acccunt that arrived in Paris of a treaty 
=. being negotiated by Mr. Jay (for nobody ſuſpected 
_ .any), came in an Engliſh newſpaper, which announc- 
ed, that a treaty efenfeve and deſenſi ve had been con- 
cluded between the United States of America and 
England. This was immediately denied by every A- B 
meric an in Paris, as an impoſſible thing; and though 
it was miſbelie ved by the French, it imprinted a ſuſ- EY 
picion that ſome underhand buſineſs was going for- or 
ward. At length the treaty itſelf arrived, and every 12 
well affected American bluſhed-with ſhame, 
It is curious to obſerve how the appearances of gr 
_ __ characters will change, whilſt the root that produces 
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e remains hs ks 


. ſovereignty. A poltroon may boaſt of his ſovereign 
right to let another Kick him, and this is the only 


Mr, Waſhington would have.cut but a poor figure in - > 
the American war. But of his militatg talents | hal! 


ſpeak hereafter, 


ele of Jay's treaty : I ſhall ſpeak only upon the Whole 


of the treaty pre-exiſting with France, But the ſo- = 
vereign Tight of explanation does not lie with George 1 
Waſhington and his man Timothy; France, on herr: al 


diſpute, it is not ſo much about words as about things. 


fed as Jay muſt be ſuppoſed to be in the quibbles -f 
other party, without that party being able, as the 


But when this is attempted to be acted on the nation- 


or tobe permitted to exiſt. Vet this is the trick up- 
Jon which Jay's treaty is founded, ſo far as it has re- 
lation to the treaty preexiſting, with France... It i I 1 
5 counter- treaty to that treaty, and peryerts. all the 2 


"Ie 


Ew Ne 


The Waſhin gton 1 EYE _—_ 
t waded through the flough of negociation, and, 
vwvhilſt it amuſed France with profeſſions. of.friendſhip, 
- contrived to injure her, immediately throws off the  _. 


hypocrite, and aſſumes the ſwaggering air of a.bra= - 
.vado. The party papers of that imbecile adminiſtra- + 


tion were on this occafion filled with paragraphs. about 1 


kind of ſovereignty ſhown in the treaty with Eng- ... = 
land. But thoſe daſhing. paragraphs, as Timothy + = 
Pickering well knows, were intended for France, - "fY 

without whoſe aſſiſtance in men, money, and ſhips, - 


1 mean not to enter into any diſcuſſion af any arti- 1 


of it. It is attempted to be juſtified on the ground 
of its not being' a violation of any article or articles 


part, has, at leaſt, an equal right; and when nations 
A man, ſuch as the world calls a ſharper, as ver- 


che law, may find a way to enter into engagements. 
and make bargains, in ſuch a manner as to cheat ſome . — 


phraſe is, 20 take the law of him. This often hap- 
pens in the cabaliſtical circle of what: is called law. 


al ſcale of treaties, it is too deſpicable to be defended, _ 
| | * 5 


great articles of that treaty © to the 4 jury of France, 2 40 OO 
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France for France has now no defire that it ſhould 


= . , - fter at Paris, that the French republic bad rather have 
—_.:- * re American government for. an open enem 
__  * ereachreous friend. This, fir, together with the in- 


1 ö character in the world, is the eventful crifis alluded 
7 5 Wie: 0 in the ay cones; of this 3 to which n ow 


7 to ee vim 
The filhüngten admini- 
ſtration ſhows great deſire, that the treaty between 15 
France and the United States be preſerved. Nobod7ß 
can doubt its fincerity upon this matter. There 1 8 
- not a Britiſh miuiſter, a Britiſh merchant, or a Bri- 
tiſh agent, or factor in America, that does not anxi- 
f 1 wiſh the ſame thing. The treaty with France 295 
. e now as a pafſport to ſupply England with na- 
1 5 Val ftores, and other articles of American produce; 
wyhilſt the ſame articles When coming to France are ü 
made contraband, or ſeizable, by Jay's treaty with _ 
England. The treaty with France ſays, that neu- 
tral ſhips make neutral property, and thereby gives 
protection to Engliſh property on board American 
| ſhips; and Jay's treaty delivers up French property 
on board American ſhips ;. to be ſeized by the Eng- 


liſh. It is too paltry to talk of faith, of national ho- 
nouxr, and of the preſervation of treaties, while ſueh 
i A barefaced treachery as this ſtares the world i in 8 
. beer, | f 


The Waſhington adminiftration may ſave ;rfelf the 
ph We of proving to the French government its 29 
Faithful intentions of preſerving the treaty with 


, * 
a, «+ Fa I 
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be preſerved ; ſhe had nominated an envoy extraor-  - 
- Ginary to America, to make Mr. Waſhington and his 
government 2 preſent of the treaty, and to have no 
more to do with that or with him. It was at the! 
- fame time officially declared to the American Mini- 
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+ ternal diftraQtions cauſed in America, and the loſs off 
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5 5 Sante 1 MC bnd b herſelf towards 
ne and American commerce, after all treat Wh 
+. REI had ceaſed,” and under the ſenſe of ſerṽw 7 
y | - ces rendered, and injuries received, I know | nen Ie iP 
18 is, however, an unple alant reflection, that in all na- 
j- || tional quarrels the innocent, and gven the friend 
i- part of the community, become involved with tje 
ce || culpable and the unfriendly; and as the accounts that els 7 2 hl 
a- arrived from America continued to manifeſt an in- ty ity 11 1 
e; | variable attachment; in the general maſs of thñe peo. 

ple, to their original ally, in oppoſition tothe ew... 
fangled Waſhington faction, the reſolutions chat . i 
been taken in France wein ape 1 T N 
alſo, fortunately enough; that Goy 
not miniſter; at this: rue, Ing 
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, Al the conceſſions therefore 


ve 


3 e into 1 pap 8 
; | 23 3 
as by Englaud. 15 11 "ig? ”H 
Jay's Aber makes a conceſſions. eee and. 
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rican 1 and condemming them. as e 
It makes alfo a conceſſion to England to ſeize prov i- 


„ 


ticles, are all other articles, and none but an ignoramus, 


into a treaty, The condition annexed to this caſe is, 
that the proviſions and other articles fo ſeized, are to 


ington, as preſident, ratified this treaty after he 
knew the Britith government had recommenced an 


articles in American ſhips; and it is now known that 


going to to Quiberon' Bay, and it was known be- 
fore hand that they would be made. The evidence 
goes alſo a good way to prove that Jay and Gren. 
ville underſtood each other upon that ſubject. Mr. 
Pinkney when he paſſed through France in his way to 
Spain, ſpoke of the recommencement of the ſeizures 
as a thing that would take place. The French go- 
verament had by ſome means received information 
from London to the ſame purpoſe, with the addition, 
that the recommencement of the ſeizures would cauſe 
no miſunderſtanding between the Britiſh and; Ameri. 


againſt the oppoſition in parliament on account of the 
ſcareity of corn, ſaid (ſee his ſpeech at the opening 
of the parliament that met October 29, 1795) that 
- the ſupplies for the © wiberon expedition were Furniſhed 


out of the American ſhips, and all the accounts receiv- 


ed at that time from England ſtated that thoſe ſei- 
zures were made under the treaty. After the ſup- 
plies for the Quiberon expedition nad been procured, 
and the expected ſucceſs had failed, the ſeizures were 
countermanded, and had the French ſeized proviſion 
veſſels going to England, it is probable that the Qui- 
beron expedition could not have been attempted. ; | 
In one point of view, the treaty with England o- 

7 Pres. as a 8 to the Engliſh government. It gives 


'fions and other articles in American ſhips. Other ar- 


or ſomething worſe, would have put ſuch a ' phraſe : 
be paid for at a price to be agreed upon. Mr. Waſh- 


indifcriminate ſeizure of proviſions, and of all other 


thoſe ſcizures were made to fit out the expedition 


can governments. Grenville, in defending himſelf 
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perty at ſea, to any amount, and pay for it when it 


ſuirs her; „ and beſides this, the treaty is in every 
point of view a ſurrender of the rights of American 
commerce and navigation, and a refuſal to France of 
the rights of neutrality. The American flag is not 


now a neutral flag to France, Jay's treaty of furren- 
der gives a monopoly of it to England. $740 


On the contrary, the treaty of commerce beiden | 
America and France was formed on the moſt liberal 
principles, and calculated to give the greateſt encou- 
ragement to the infant commerce of America. France 
was neither a carrier nor an exporter of naval ſtores, 


or of proviſions ; thoſe articles belonged wholly to 


America, and they had all the protection in that | 


treaty which a treaty can give. But ſo much has that 
treaty been perverted, that the liberality of it, on 
the part of France, has ſerved to encourage Jay to 


form a counter-treaty with England; for he muſt 


have ſuppoſed the hands of France tied up hy ber 


treaty with America, when he Was making ſuch 
large conceſſions in favour of England. The injury 


which Mr. Waſhington's adminiftration has done to 
the character, as well as to the commerce of Ameri- 
ca, is too great to be repaired by him. Foreign na- 
tions will be ſhy of waking treaties with a govern- 
ment, that has given the faithleſs example of perver- 


ting the liberality of a former treaty to the f ray of 


the party with whom it was made. 
In what a fraudulent light muſt Mr. Waſhington's 
character appear in the world, when his declarations 


and his conduct are compared together? ? Here follows 


the letter he wrote to the committee of public ſafety, 


whilſt Jay was negociating in pep nnd ſecrecy this 


treacherous treaty. 1 x20® 
George Waſhington, Prefident of the United 

«© States of America, to the Repreſentatives 

of the French people, Members of the-Com- 
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h ion to that government to Bam Ae pro- 1 


* mittee of Public ne of the F, _ OO" 1 
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bt; * preat and good Friend and: Ay E 
the United States. 
On the intimation of the rife of the Frenbhi Re. 
„ public, that a new miniſter ſhould be ſent from the 


United States, 1 refolved to manifeſt my ſenſe of 


the readineſs with which my requeſt was fulfilled 
1 (that of recalling Genet), by immediately fulfilling 
{© the requeſt. of her eee (chat of ee 
Morris. 

« It was ſome time before a character weld be ob⸗ 
a tained worthy the high office of expreſſing the at- 
% tachment of the United States to the happineſs of 
our allies, : and drawing cloſer the ' bonds of our 
Friendſbip. I have now made choice of James Mon- 
% roe; one of our diſtinguiſhed citizens, to reſide near 


the French Republic, in quality of miniſter pleni- 


„ potentiary of the United States of America. He is 
inſtructed to bear to you our fincere ſolicitude fur 
your welfare, and to cultivate with zeal the cordia. 
* lity ſo happily ſubſi ſeing betaueen us. From a know- 
* ledge of his fidelity, probity, and good conduct, I 
have entire confidence that he will render himſelf 
acceptable to you, and give effect to your deſire of 
6+ preſerving and advancing on all occaſtons the inter ęſt 
and connection of” te two nations. I beſeech you, 
70 therefore, to give full credence to whatever he thall 
© {ay to you on the part of the United States, and 
moſt of all, when hethall aflure you that your proſ- 
perity is an object of our affection. And I pray 
66 Gpd-4 to have the French Wes gs in his holy keep- 
4. , 5 25 rs WASHINGTONJY” 
3 it py entering into a trenpy h England t to 
een French property. on board American ſhips, 


to be ſeized by the Engliſh, whilſt Engliſh praperty* 


on board American ſhips was declared by the French 
treaty not to be ſeizable, that the bonds of friend/hip 
between America und France were to he drawn cloſer ? 


Was it by declaring naval ſtores contraband when 
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coming A tl ul the. F rench treaty they 


were not cantraband when going to England, that the 
connection between France and America wa to be ad- 


vanced ? Was it by opening the American ports to 


the Britiſh navy in the preſent war, from which ports 
that ſame navy had been expelled by, the aid ſolieited 
from France in the American war (and that aid gra- 
tuitouſly given) that the gratitude of America was to 
be ſhawn, aud the. ſolicitude inen ol in the letter 
demonſtrated 2 , |. 1 
As the letter was area: to he Grab os: 


Public Safety, Mr. Waſhington did not expect it 


would get abroad in the world, or be ſeen by any o- 


ther eye than that of Roberſpierre, or be heard by? | 


any other. car than that of the Committee; : that it 
would paſs as a whiſper acrofs-the Atlantic from one 
dark chamber to the other, and tliere terminate. It 

as calculated to remove from the mind of the Com- 

ittee all ſuſpicion upon. Jay's miſſion to England, 
and in this, point of view it was ſuited to the circum- 
ſtances of the moment then paſſing; but as the event 
of that miſſion bas proven the letter to be bypocriti- 
cal, it ler ves no other purpoſe. of the preſent moment 
than to ſhow, that the writer is not to be credited. 
Two circumſtances ſerved to make the reading of the 
letter neceſſary in the Convention; the one was, that 
they who ſucceeded on the fall of Roberſpierre, found 
it Hot proper to act with publicity; the other, to 
extingulih tlie ſuſpicions Which the ane conduct 
of Morris had occaſioned in France. 

When the Britiſh treatyrand the: ig denten of it 


by. Mr. Waſhington were known in France, all fur- 


ther declarations from him of his goad diſpoſitions, as 
an ally and a friend, paſſed for fa many cypliers; but 
11k it appeared n ceſſary to him to keep up the farce 
of deelarations. It is ſtipulated in the Britiſh treaty, 
that eee are to report, atithe end n 
years on the caſe of neutral ſbips making neutrale pros 

perty, In the! mean time Ray pou eg oe" mae 
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they do according to the French treaty. en 
vation therefore of the Freneh-treaty became of great 
importance to England, as by that means ſhe can em- 
ploy American ſhips as carriers, whilſt the ſame ad- 
vantages is denied to France. Whether the French 
- treaty could exiſt as a matter of right after this clan- 
deſt ine perverſion of it, could not but give ſome ap- 
preheuſions to the partizans of the Britiſh treaty, and 
it became neceſſary to them to make up by fine wands 
© What was wanting in good actions. 
| An opportunity offered for that purpoſe. The 
Convention on the public reception of Mr. Monroe, 
ordered the American flag and the French flag to be 
diſplayed unitedly in the hall of the Convention. 
Mr. Monroe made a preſent of an American flag for 
the purpoſe. The Convention returned this compli- 
ment hy ſending a French flag to America, to be pre- 
ſented by their miniſter, Mr. Adet, to the American 
government. This reſolution paſſed long before Jay's 
treaty. was known or ſuſpected; it paſſed in the days 
of confidence ; but the flag was not preſented by Mr. 
Adet till ſeveral months after the treaty had been ra- 
tified. Mr. Waſhington made this the occaſion of 
ſaying ſome fine things to the French miniſter, and 
the better to get himſelf into tune to do this, he be- 
gan by ſaying the fineſt things of himſelf. 
Born, Sir,“ ſaid he, in a land of liberty ; 04k 
eving learned its value; having engaged in a peril- 
« ous conflict to defend it; ; having, in @ word, de- 
< voted the beſt years of my life to ſecure its perma- 
nent eſtabliſhment in my own country ; my anxi- 
Gus recollections, my ſympathetic feelings, and my 
© beſt | wiſhes, are ixreſiſtibly excited whenever in 
any country I ſee an oppreſſed people unfurl the 
% banner of freedom.” Mr. Waſhington having ex 
6 Ao many fine phraſes upon bimſelf, was obli- 
ged tol invent à new one for the French, and he calls 
8 "i dem Wonderful people!“ The codleiced * PIO 
A * as much. 
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encomiums he fo liberally pays to himſelf on the ſcore of bin 


- himſelf only, had enerated, conducted, completed, and- 9 


11 is ad die to 8555 Mr. b. Wicht tak of is 77 
pathetic feelings, who ha- always been remarked; even 
among his friends, for not having any. He has, Bow 1 
ever, given no proof of any to me. As to the pompous 1 _—_ 


the American revolution, the propriety of them may be 
queſtioned ; and fince he has forced them ſo much into Ig 
notice, it is fair to examine his pretenſions. _—_— 

A firanger might be led to ſuppoſe from the i | 
with which Mr. Waſhington ſpeaks, that himſelf, and 


eſtabliſhed the revolution. .In fine, that it was all his 
own doing. i} 
In the firſt place, as to the political part, be bad no = 
ſhare in it; and therefore the whole of „hat is out of the » M0 
queſtion with reſpect to him. There remains then only = 
the military part; and it would have been prudent i io Nr... 
Waſhington not to have awakened 1 inquiry upon that ſub- 1 
ject. Fame then was cheap; he enjoyed it cheaply; and 
nobody was difpoſed to take away the laurels, that, whe- 
ther they were acquired or not, had been given. 2... ns 
Mr. Waſhington's merit confified” in conſtancy... But nl 
conftancy was the common virtue of the revolution, Who _ | 
was there that was inconſlant? 1 know but of one mili- 
tary defection, that of Arnold; and I know of no politi- 
cal defection among thoſe who made themſelves eminent 
when the revolution was formed by the declaration of in- 


dependence. Even Silas Yan though he attempted to. "1. 'A . 
de fraud, did not betray. = 
But when we ſpeak of military cbaracter. S "I 


more is to be underfiood than conſtancy ; and ſomething. _ » 
more 0ught to be underſtood than the Fabian ſyſtem of do- © 
ing nothing. The nothing part can be done by any N "oF 
Old Mrs. Thompſon, the houſekeeper of head quarters 1 
(who threatened to make the ſun and the wind ſhine 
through Rivington of New- Vork) could have done it as FEY 
well as Mr. Waſhington, Deborah would have been as 
good as Barak. 

Mr. Waſhington had the nominal _ of cotumander., 
in chief, but he was not. ſo in fact. He had in reality... 

nly a ſeotrate command. He had no control IN or ad 
Arenen af, the army to 8 5 northward rade | 
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-$bat captured. 8 or of chat to the fouth onder " 

Greene, that recovered the ſouthern ſtates. Ihe nomi- 

nal rank, however, of commander in chief, ſerved to 
throw upon him the luſtre of thoſe actions, and to make _ 
him appear as the ſoul and center of all military opera- 
tions in America. 

. He commenced his command June 1775, during the i 
time the Maffachuſſets army lay before Boſton, and after 
the affair of Bunker's-Hill. The commencement of his 

command was the commencement of inactivity. Nothing 
was afterwards done or attempted to be done, during the 

1 nine months he remained before Boſton, If we may Judge 

1 . the reſiſtance made at Concord, and afterwards at 
Nw ill, there was a fpirit of enterpriſe at that time, 
weſence of Mr. Waſhington chilled into cold 
the advantage of a good exterior he attracts 
reſpect, which his habitual filence tends to preſerve; but 
he has not the talent of inſpiring ardour in an army. 1 he 
enemy removed from Botton to Halifax in March 1776, 
to wait for reinforcements from Europe, and to take a 
more advantageous poſition at New Vork. 
The inactivity of the campaign 1775, on the part of 
General 'Walhington, when the enemy had a lefs force 
than in avy other future period of the war, and the | isju- 
dicios choice of poſitions taken by him in the campaign 
of” 1775, when the enemy had its (greateſt ſorce, neceſſa- 
rily produced the loſſes and misfortunes that marked that 
gloomy campaign. The poſitions taken were either iſlands 
or necks of land. In the former, the enemy, by the aid 
of their ſhips, could bring their whole force againſt a part 
of General Waſhington's, as in the affair of Long-Ifland; 
and in the latter he might be ſhut up as in the bottom of 
a bäg. This had nearly been the caſe at New York, and 
it was fo in part; 3 it was actually the caſe at Fort-Waſh- _ 
ington; and it would have been the caſe at Fort-Lee, if 
General Greene had not moved precipitately off. leaving | 
every thing behind. and by gaining Hackinſack. bridge, 
got our of the bag of Bergin-neck. How far Mr. Waſh. 
| ington, as, general is blameable for theſe matters, I am 
not undertaking. to determine, but they are evidently de- 
. ſects in military geography. The ſucceſsful {ſkirmiſhes af... : 
" ehe ole art 1 655 e e that would kern, 
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the latter of the authority of the nominal commander. in. 


nough to ſave their heavy baggage and fleet of tranſports 


tinued always. Diſcontent began to prevail frrougly a- 


war, followed by him, began now to unfold felt with 


{exploits of General Waſhington! s ſeven campaigns. N 

wonder we ſee ſo much in the pufillanimity in the are 

dent when we ſee ſo little enterpriſe in the gener al. 22 
The campaign of 17797 became famous, not by an) = 


thing on the part of General Waſhington, but. by the Cap- 1805 


ture of General Burgoyne and the army under his com- 
mand, by the northern army at Saratoga under General 

Gates. 80 totally diſtinct and unconnected were the two- 

armies of Wathington and Gates, and fo independent was 


chief, that the two generals did not ſo much as correl- 
pond, and it was only by a letter of general (ſince Go- 2 
vernor) Clinton, that General Waſhington was informed "7 
of that event. The Britiſh took poſſeſſion of Philadelphia | 
this year, which they evacuated the next, juſt time e- 


from capture by the French Admiral D'Eſtaign, who ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Delaware ſoon after. 

The capture of Burgoyne gave an eclat in R to 
the American arms, and facilitated the alliance with 


France. The eclat however was not kept up by any thing 


on the part of General Waſhington, The ſame unfortu- 
nate languor that marked his entrance into the field, con- 


gainſt him, and a party was formed in Congrels, whilft 
fitting at „Vork town in Penſylvania, for removing him 
fm the command of the army. The hope however of, 
better times, the news of the alliance with France, ang MW 


the unwillingneſs of ſhowing diſcontent, diſſipated the 


matter, | - 
Nothing was done in. the campaign of 1778, 1779. 
1780, in the part where General W alhington command i 
ed, except the taking Stoney- Point by General Wayne. 
The ſouthern Rates in the mean time were over run bx i 
the enemy. They were afterwards recovered by Gene- 
ral Greene, who had in a very great meaſure created the Ml 
army that accompliſhed that recovery. In all this GS. 
neral Wzſhington had no ſhare. The Fabian ſytem of 


all its evils; for what is Fabian war without Fabian meauns | 
ro fo 2 it ? 4 ERS finances: of i eee hel 17 1 
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"it. was gone. The continental treaſury was not able to 
pa iy the expenſe of a-brigade of waggons to tranſport the 


neceſſary ſtores to the array, and yet the ſole objec, the 

Y Eſtabliſhment of the revolution, was a thing of remote 
diſtance, The time | am now peaking of is the latter 
end of the year 1780. 


In this fituation of things 3 it was found not only expe- 


- dient, but abſolutely neceſſary for Congreſs to ſlate the 


hole caſe to its ally. I know more of this matter ſ be- 


fore it came into. Congreſs, or was known to General 
'Walhingron, ) of its progreſs, and its iſſue, than I chooſe 


to ſtate in this jetter. Colonel John Laurens was ſent to 
France, as an envoy extraordinary on this occaſion, and 
by a private agreement between him and, me, I accompa- 
nied kim. We failed from Boſton in the Alliance frigate, 


February I 1th, 1787. France had already done much 
5 in accepting and paying bills drawn by Congreſs; the was 


now called upon to do more. The event of Colonel Lau- 


5 miſſion, with the aid of the venerable miniſter 


ranklin, was, that France gave in money as a preſent, 
x million of livres, and ten millions more as a loan, and 
agreed to ſend a fleet of not leſs than thirty ſail of the 
line at her own EXPENSE: as an. aid to America. Colonel 


13 * 


>: of the money given, and n beging two ſhips with 3 


We arrived at Boſton the twenty. fifth of Auguſt fol- 


T . De Grafle arrived with the French fleet in the 


Cheſapeak at the ſame time, and was afterwards joined by 


that of Barras, making thirty: one fail of the line. The 
money was trauſported in waggons from Boſton to the 


* baok of Philadelphia, of which Mr. Thomas Willing, 


who, has fince put himſelf at the head of the liſt of peti- 
tioners in favour of the Britiſh treaty, was then preſident. 
And it was by the aid of this money, of this fleet, and of 
. s army, that Cornwallis was taken; the lau- 
rels of which have been unjuſtly given to Mr. Waſhing- 
ton. His merit in that affair was no more than that of a- 
* other American officer. 


1 Wers bad, and. Ball K ewe, as much 1 | in x the Ame. 
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rican evo s as any i 85 As. Woes Walkingtcn 1 1 OA 
a right to have; but e has n never made me for?! 


getful whence the great came that compleared the 
bufineſs. Foreign aid (that of France) was eile en, 
on at the commencement of the revolution. It is one of 
the ſubjeQs treated of in the pamphlet Common Senſe, but 


as a matter that could not be hoped for, unleſs independ- F | 1 


ence was declared. The aid however was greater chan 
could have been expected. N 44554 


It is as well the ingratitude as the ouflBaniwicy of Mr. 5 


Waſhington, and the Wathington faction, that has brought 
upon America the loſs of character the now ſuffers in the. 


world, and the numerous evils her commerce has under 


gone, and to which it is ſtill expoſed. The Britiſh mi- 
niſtry ſoon found out what fort of men they had to deal 
with, and they dealt with them accordioply; 3 and if fur- 


ther explanation was wanting, it has been fully given finee, _ 


in the ſnivelling addreſs of the New York chamber of 
commerce to the prelident, 
chants of Philadelphia, which was not much better. 


W hen the revolution of America was finally eitabliſh- : 


ed by the termination of the war; the world gave her ere. 
dit for her great character; and ſhe had nothing to do hut 
to ſtand. firm upon that ground. The Britiſh minifiry/had 
their hands too full of trouble to have provoked'a rupture 


with her, had ſhe ſhown a proper reſolution to defend her 5 


rights; but encouraged as they were, by the ſubmiſſive -- 
character of the American adminiſtration, they bee, 
from inſult to inſult, till none were left to be offered. 
The propoſals made by Sweden and Denmark tothe A. 
merican government were idiſregarded. 1 know not 1 
much as an anſwer has deem returned to them. The mi 
nitter itentiany, das fſome of the Britiſh: privts: vallest | 


bim Mr. Jay; was ſent on a pilgrimage to London, 60 "A 5 14 'Y ; 


make all up by penance and petition. In the mean time 
the lengthy and drowly writer-of the pieces :hgned Com. 
tas held himſelf in reſerve to | vindicate every, thing 5 5 aud 
to ſound. in America the tockinof terror upon en, 
bauſliblæ refoarces of England. Her refources, ſays he, 
are greater than thoſe of all the other powers“ This man 


05 intoxicated with fear and finance, that he knows not 4 
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The commerce of America, ſo. "IN as it bad been Ae 
" Ulithed; by all the treaties that had been formed. prior to 
that by Jay, was free, and the principles upon. which it- 
| was eſtabliſhed were good. That ground ought never to 
have been departed from. It was the juſtifiable ground 
of right; and no temporary difficulties ought to have in- 
duced an abandonment of it. The cafe now is otherwiſe. 
The ground, the ſcene, the pretenfioas, the every thing 
is changed. The commerce of America ts by Jay's treaty 
put under foreign dominion. The fea is not free for her. 
Her right to navigate is reduced to the right of eſcaping ;: 
that is, until ſome (hip of England or France ſtops ber 
veſſels, and carries them into port, Every article of A- 
merican produce, whether from the ſea or the land, fiſh, 
fleſh, vegetable, or manufacture, is by Jay's treaty müde 
either contraband or ſeizable. Nothing is exempt. In 
all other treaties, of commerce the articles which enume- 
rates the contraband article, ſuch as fire arms, gun-pow- 
der, &c. is followed by. another which enumerates the- 


articles not contraband ; but it is not ſo in Jay's treaty.. 


There is no exempting article. Its place is ſupplied by 
the article for ſeizing and carrying into port; and the 
ſweeping phraſe of proviſions. and other a ie includes. 
every thing. There never was. ſuch. a baſe and lervile- 
treaty of ſurrender, fince treaties began to exiſt. 

IThis is the ground upon which America now fe 
All her rights of commerce and navigation are to begin, 
anew, and. that with-loſs of character to begin with. 
17 there is ſenſe enough left in the heart, to call a. bluſh. 
into the cheek, the Waſhington. adminiliration muſt be 
aſhamed to appear. -And as to, you, fir, treacherous in: 
private friendſ{bip-(for ſo you have been to, me, and that: 
ip the day of- danger), and a hypocrite in public life, the 
world will be puzzled to decide, Whether you are an A- 
FPFOSTATE, or an IMPOSTOR! Whether yon have 
. good principles, or x hether you « ever had; mw 2 
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| MEMORIAL | 


| THOMAS PAINE TO MR. MONROE, 
| Ailuded to in the be foregoing Letter. 


' Luxembourg; September 10, 1794. 


/ 


. ADDRESS this memorial to you in conſequence of a 


letter I received from a friend, 18th Fructidor (September 


4th), in which he fays—** Mr. Monroe has told me, that 


he has no orders ( meaning from the Congreſs) reſpt&ting 


you; but I am ſure he will leave nothing undone to 
“ liberate you. But from what 1 learn from all the late 


Americans, you are not conſidered either by the go- 


« vernment or by individuals as an American citizen. 


ou have been made a French citizen, which you have 


accepted, and you have further made yourſelf a ſervant 
„of the French republic; and therefore it would be out 


of character for an eri miniſter to interfere in 


& their, internal concerns. Vou muſt tberefore either be 


+ liberated out of compliment to America, or ſtand your 


„ trial, which you have a right to demand. 5 
This information was ſo unexpected by me, that I am 
at a loſs how to anſwer it. I know not on what principle 
it originates:— whether from an idea that I had volunta- 
rily abandoned my citizenſhip of America, for that of 
France, or from any article of the American conſtitution 
applied to me.— The firſt is untrue, with reſpect to any 


intention on my part; z. and the ſecond is without founda- 


tion, as I thall-ſhow in the courſe of this memorial. 

The idea of conferring the honour' of citizenſhip upon 
foreigners who had diſtingudhed themfelves in propaga- 
ting che principles of liberty and humanity, in oppoſition 


to deſpotiſm, war, and bloodihed, was firſt propofed by py 


me to La Fayette at the commencement of the French re- 


volution, when. his heart appeared to be warmed with 
My. motive in making this propoſal, _ 
Was to render the e of diene, eee BY 


thoſe. principles. 
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authority to deprive any man of his citizenſhip. 
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almoſt every branch of ſcience had poſſeſſed itſelf of the 
exerciſe of this right, ſo far as regarded its inſtitution. 
Moſt of the academies and ſocieties in Europe, and alſo 
thoſe of America, conferred the rank of honorary mem- 
ber upon foreigners eminent in knowledge, and made 
them in fact, citizens of their literary or ſcientiſic repub- 


lic; without affecting, or any ways diminiſhing their rights 
of citizenſhip in their own country or in other ſocieties: 


and why the ſcience of government ſhould not have the 
ſame advantage, or why the people of one nation ſhould * 
not by their repreſentatives exerciſe the right of conferring. 
the honour of citizenſhip upon individuals eminent in an- 


other nation, without affecting heir rights of citizenſhip - 


in their own proper country, is a problem yet to be ſolved. 


I now proceed to remark on that part of the letter in 


which the writer ſays that, from all he can learn from 


* the late Americans, I am not conſidered in America, 
* either by the government, or by the nvidia; as an 


„% American citizen.“ 12 


In the firſt place, I wiſh to aſk, what is here meant by 


the government of America? The members who compoſe 


the government are only individuals when in- converiation, 
and who, moſt probably hold very different opinions u- 


pon the ſubject.— Have Congreſs as a body made any de- 


claration reſpecting me, that. they no longer conſider me 


as a citizen? If they have not, any thing they may other- 


wiſe ſay, is no more than the opinion of individuals, and 
conſequently is not legal authority, or anywiſe ſuthcient 
Beſides, . 
whether a man has forfeited his rights of citizenſhip, is 


a queſtion not determinable by. Congreſs, but by a court 
of judicature and ajury; and muſt depend upon evidence 


and the application of ſome law or article of the conſtitu- 


tion to the caſe. No ſuch proceeding has yet been had, 


and conſequently I remain a citizen until it had, be that 
deciſion what it may; for there could be no ſuch thingy as 
a ſuſpeniion of rights in the interim. 41s 

Jam very well aware, and always was,; af the f 


| of the conſtitution which ſays, as nearly. as I can recollect 


the words, that any citizen of the United States, Who 


thall-accept any title, place, or. office, from any foreign 


k 
C 


11 


citizenſhip of the United States.“ 
f the - ad the article ſaid, that any citixen of the United States 
tion, who ſhall be a member af any foreign convention, for the pur- 
| allo- poſe of forming a free con/ittutton, ſhall to: Jeu and loſe the 
nem- right of curzenſhip 0 of the United States, the article had been 
made directly applicable to me; but the idea of any fuch article 
pub? never could enter the mind of the American Convention, 
ights and the preſent article is altogether foreign to the caſe 
ties: with reſpect to me. It ſuppoſes a government in active 
e the - exiſtence and not a government difſolved; and it ſuppoſes 
ould” a citizen of America accepting titles and offices under 
rring ¶ that government, ard not a citizen of America Who gives 
n an- his aſfiſtance in a convention choſen by the people for the 
aihip ¶ purpoſe of forming a government GE: nova, founded on 
Ived. their authority. | 
er in The late conftitution and ee of France was diſ- 
from ſolved the tenth of Auguſt 1792. The natienal lepifla- ; 
rica, I tive aſſembly then in being ſuppoſed itfelf without tut- 
as ancient authority to continue its fittings, and it propoted 
: to the departments to elect, not a legiflative aſſem- 
nt by bly, but a convention, for the expreſs purpoſe of form- 
1poſe ing a new conſtitution. When the aflembly were diſ- 
ton, I courling on this matter, ſome of the members ſaid, that 
ns U- they withed to gain all the aſſiſtance poſſible upon the 
y de- ſubject of free conſtitutions z and expreſſed a with to e- 
r me lect and invite foreigners of any nation. to the conven- 
ther- tion, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in defending, ex- 
> and plaining, and propagating the principles of liberty. It 
cient was on this occaſion that my name was: mentioned in the 
des, . allembly, - After this a deputation from a body of the 
P, 18 French people, in order to iemove any objection that 
court . might be made againit my aſſiſling at the propoſed con- 
ence vention, requeſted the aſſembly, as their repreſentatives, 
ſtitu- to give me the title of French Citizen; 3 after which I was 
had, elected a member of the Convention in four different de- 
that partments, as is already known. 
ng as The caſe therefore is, that I accepted nothing from | 
any king, prince, or ſtate; or from any government : for 5 
tice France was without any government, except what aroſe iS 
ou from common confent, and the neceſſity of the caſe. | 
W | 
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Neither did“ I make myſelf a ſervant of the F cen re- 5 3 
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She was altogether a people in à ſtate of revolution. 


3 
. 


which a committee was elected, of which I 8 mem- 
ber, to form a conſtitution, which was preſented to the 


lowing, but was not to. be taken into confideration till 
after the expiration of two months, and if approved byſſnc 
the Convention, was then to be referred to the peopleſÞoV 
for their acceptance, with ſuch additions or amendments us 
as the Convention ſhould make. © 
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the deputylhip, not conferred on me by any king, prince, Nef 


conſtitution already mentioned, can be applied either ver- 
bally, intentionally, or conſtructively, to me. It un- 
doubtedly was the intention of the Convention that fram- 


from being debaſed by foreign and foppith cuſtoms; but 


it never could be its intention to act againſt the princi- 
ples of liberty, by forbidding its citizens to afſiſt in pro- 


of | her revolution, . when invaded and oppreſſed by Eng- 


* . NN 3 


* 2 3 If 9 : 


at that time France was not a; republic, not even in name 
It was not until the Convention met that France wat 


declared a republic, and monarchy aboliſhed ſoon afte 


Convention the fifteenth and fixteenth of February fol- 


In thus employing myſelf upon the formation of a con- ole 


Aitution, I certainly did nothing inconfiſtent with the A- Ine 


merican conſtitution. I took no oath of allegiance tog 
France, or any other oath whatever. I confidered the e, 


citizenihip they had preſented me as an honorary mark 
of reſpect paid to me not only as a friend to liberty, but. 


as an American citizen. My acceptance of that, or of Ihe 


or ſtate, but by a people in a ſtate of revolution, and I. 
contending for liberty, required no transfer of my alle- F 


giance or of my citizenihip, from America to France. 
There I was a real citizen, paying taxes; here I was af 


voluntary friend, employing myſelf on a temporary ſer- 


vice. Every American in Paris knew, that it was my 
conſtant intention to return to America, as ſoon as a con- 
ſtitution ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and that I anxiouſly wait- 
ed for that event. | 


. » 
a3 — 


Jever muſt deny, that the article of the American , 


kd Ch 4 


ed it, to preſerve the purity of the American republic, 


moting thoſe principles in foreign countries; neither could 
it be its intention to act againſt the principles of grati- 
tude. France had aided America in the eſtablihment 
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bone in bt 9 was 1 
d and oppreſſed by a combination of foreign deſpots. 
n this fituation I conceived it an act of gratitude in me, 
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s a citizen of America, to render her in return the beſt 


>rvices I could perform, 
England when I received the invitation) not to enjoy 
aſe, emoluments, and foppiſh honours, as the article ſup- 


I came to France (for I was 


oſes; but to encounter difficulties and dangers: in de- 


nce of liberty; and I much queſtion whether thoſe Who 
ow malignantly ſeek (for ſome I believe do) to turn 


lis to my injury, would have had courage to have done 
e ſame. I am ſure Governor Morris would not. He 
old me the ſecond day after my arrival (in Paris, that 
ne Auſtrians and Pruſſians, who were then at Verdun, 
ould be in Paris in a fortmight. I have no idea, ſaid 
e, that ſeventy thouſand Bfciplined troops can be Ropt 
\ their march by auy power in France. 


Beſides the reaſons I have already given for accepting 


e invitation to the Convention, I had another that has 
eference particularly to America, which I mentioned to 
Ir. Pinckney the night before 1 left London to come to 
Paris; © That it was to the intereſt of America that the 
ſyſtem of European governments ſhould be changed, 
and placed on the ſame principle with her own.“ 


It is certain that governments upon ſimilar ſyſtems a- 


ree better together, than thoſe that are founded on prin- 
ivles diſcordant with each other; and the ſame rule 
olds good with reſpect to the people living under them. 
n the latter caſe they offend each other by pity, or by 
eproach ; and the diſcordancy carries itſelf to matters 
commerce. I am not an ambitious man, but perhaps | 
have been an ambitious. American, 
de America the Mother Church of government. 


at article, and is illegal and unconſtitutional. 


N either 


lo I believe that any jury in America, when they are 
. the caſe, would give a verdict to 1 I 5 4) 0 
leprive me of my rights upon that article. The citizens 


formed of the whole o 


f Pens 1 key nere, e N d of ae 


I have wiſhed to 53 


I have now ſtated ſufficient matter to ſhow, that the 1 
rticle in queſtion is not applicable to me z and that any 
ch application to my injury, as well in circumſtance. as 
rights, is contrary both to the letter and intention ok 
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acting as prize- maſter to a French privateer, but I know 
that the jury gave a verdict againſt the proſecution. The 
rights I have acquired are dear to me. They have been 


acquired by honourable means, and by dangerous ſervice 
F in the worſt of times, and I ent paſſively permit them 


to be wreſted from me. I conceive it my duty to defend 
them, as the caſe involves a conſtitutional and public 


queſtion, which is, how far the power of the federal go- 


vernment extends, in depriving any citizen of his rights 


of citizenſhip, or of ſuſpending them. 


That the explanation of national treaties belongs to 
Congreſs, is ſtrickly conſtitutional 3 but not the explana- 
tion of conſtitution itſelf, any more than the explanation 
of law in the caſe of i citiz ms. Theſe are al- 
together judiciary queſtions. It is however worth ob- 
ſerving, that Congreſs, in explaining the article of the 
treaty "with reſpect to French prizes and French priva- 
"teers, confined itſelf ſtrictly to the letter of the article. 


Loet them explain the article of the conſtitution with'ref- 


pet to me in the fame manner, and the deciſion, did it 
appertain.to them,, could not deprive me of my rights of 
citizenſhip, or ſuſpend them, for I have accepted no- 
thing from any king, prince, ſtate, or government. 

| You will pleaſe to obſerve, that I ſpeak as if the fe- 
deral government, had made ſome declaration upon the 
ſubject of my citizenſhip ; whereas the fact is otherwiſe; 
ang your ſaying that you have no orders reſpecting me, 
is 2 proof of it. 
report. of my not being conſidered as a citizen of Ame- 


. rica by government, do it to the prolongation of my im- 


priſonment, and without authority; for Congrels,” 'as a 


x, poten has neithef decided upon it, nor yet taken 


the matter into conſideration; and I requeſt you'to cau- 
tion ſuch perſons againſt ſpreading ſuch reports.---But be 


_ theſe; matters as they may, I cannot have a doubt that 
vou Rad aud feel the caſe very different, ſince you have 
to fay, and know Witt my MIC | 


"heard what A habe t. 
= e before your arrival: - 
Painful 
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They, therefore, who propagate the 
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1 Fen tion . ks to e, tat 187 me ment proves to ꝶxũbö 
Vite world, that I had no e! in the murderons p95 Fong — — 
that then reigned, That I was an enemy to it, hm 
> morally and politically, is known to all who had any 1 
knowledge of me; and could have written French as 1 
- well as I can Engliſh, I would publiely have expoſed i it 5 1 
wickedneſs, and ſhewn the ruin with which it was = 
efend nant. They who have eſteemed me on former occaſion 
bie whether in America, or in Europe, will, I knowſ#feel 
l go- 9 cauſe to abate that eſteem, when they e 
ights « impriſonment with preleryaivon of character, 3 1 
4 able to liberty with diſgrace. ?“? „ 
gs to The letter before 2 P in the firſt page of this me- 
„anz. ] morial, ſays, that, „t Would be out of character for an * 3 
eds © American miniſter to interfere in the internal affair; 
of France.“ - is goes on the idea that I am a citizen = 
ob. || of France, and a member of the Convention which is not 1 
f the the fact. The Convention have declared me to be a 
briva- foreigner; and e , the citizenſhip and the elec, 
ticle, tion are null and void. It alſo has the appearance of 4 


h ref. deciſion, that the article of the conſtitution 1 

lid it pts made to American. citizens by foreig king , prin- 

hts of | © or ſtates, is applicable to me, which is t c very . 

1 no. point in queſtion, and againſt the application of which 1 7 
e contend. I ſtate evidence to the miniſter to ſhow, chat. - 1 1 
ge fe- I am not within the letter or meaning of that article, that 
te it cannot operate againſt me, and I apply to him for the 

wiſe; Wt protection that, I conceive, I have a right to aſk, and. 

me, Wa eget. The internal affairs of France are o f, 

te the u with reſpect to my application, or  hig Titerfe 

Ame- Wrene 4 . I aſk it not as a citizen of France, for 

iy im- ade; 1 alk. it not as a . of the Convention, 

"+ am not one; both theſe} ore ſaid, have been * 


taken I dered null and void; I ak it ncht a 
) cau- there js any acepſation, for there i is Mes 
. as an exile from Amen, "whoſe liberties 
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